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While the interlude was developing, the drama, another form of
entertainment, was also becoming rapidly popular.   The Hawsa or the
dramatic reading and recital of a Birth Story in verse was becoming
the fashion.   The Hawsa was in dialogue form, and the reciter changed
his voice and used dramatic gestures.    As I have said, one cannot be
certain of many things regarding the interlude, but it seems exceed-
ingly probable that the early interludes were not literary.    The actors
were unlettered, unpractised in verse composition and only knew the
Jataka Birth  Stories  from translations.    The  Hawsa,  on the  other
hand, was a  literary work.    It was  in  verse.    The  reciter was  an
accomplished verse-writer if not a poet, and when reciting pieces he
himself had not written, he invariably put in additions and modifica-
tions.    He knew Pali and therefore could read the Jatakas in the
original.    Whilst the actor was looked upon as nothing more than
a beggar, the reciter was greatly respected.    This will perhaps explain
why the Hazesa, and  not  the interlude, has  come  down  to  us  in
writing.1   With all the differences, however, the reciter and the actor
were akin to each other, and both contributed much to the rise of
the developed play, just as both the dramatic recitations of the epic
Ramayana^ and the open-air performances of its scenes contributed
much to the rise of the developed Sanskrit play in India.

There is no special term for that entertainment which I have called
the interlude. The name Pya-zat, which means a play, is vaguely
applied to it in common with developed plays, but it is certain that
the term came into use only about the time of U Kyin U to denote
developed plays. Therefore, I have ventured to name it the interlude,,
partly because of its similarity to the English interlude, but mainly
because it was given in the middle of, or at least subsidiary to, the
main entertainment of dancing.

The interlude and the Hawsa were at the height of their popularity
in 1767 when Siam was conquered. The results of the conquest are
considered in Chapter II.

4.  SIR WILLIAM RIDGEWAY'S THEORY OF THE ORIGINS AND

DEVELOPMENT OF BURMESE DRAMA

Sir William Ridgeway, in The Dramas and Dramatic Dances of
Non-European Races, considers that the dramas and dramatic dances of
those races support his theory regarding Greek tragedy, that it arose

1 Some specimens of the Hawsa are given in the Anthology of Burmese
Literature.